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the time when we shall have a series of permanent stations either under 
the direct supervision of the Bureau of Biological Survey, or perhaps 
better, connected with our Agricultural Experiment Stations, Agricul- 
tural Colleges, Universities, or other institutions of learning, and coop- 
erating with the Bureau. Such stations should have enough of a per- 
manent organization and staff to insure a continuous regular routine of 
trapping and banding of migrants, and they could in addition undertake 
the study of such local problems as seemed desirable. Such a system 
of definitely located stations would in a way be comparable with the dis- 
tribution of local weather bureaus and would serve a similar purpose, 
that is, they would form a network of outposts for the accumulation of 
records. If there were a station at each of the Agricultural Colleges and 
Universities, to say nothing of smaller colleges, in a great migration 
route like the Mississippi Valley, they could not fail in a number of 
years to accumulate information of the greatest significance in the study 
of migration. I may add that steps are being taken looking toward the 
foundation of a bird-banding station at the University of Wisconsin, and 
if this effort is successful it is to be hoped that this may be merely the 
first of a large number of similar stations. 

The great advances in scientific knowledge have for the most part 
followed the development of some new method of delving into Nature's 
secrets. Bird-banding as a method of bird study is in its infancy and 
we may confidently look for significant results from its further appli- 
cation. 

FLAT TRAPS 

When the birds begin to sit on their eggs the trappers must be very 
careful or they will cause the loss of many sets of eggs by keeping the 
old birds away from the nest too long. This was the reason for making 
the flat or box shaped traps at Waukegan, 111. 

The sparrow type trap is only used nights and mornings. When you 
arrive home just close the doors, put in fresh feed, and you are ready 
for the evening's trapping; but be sure to make the rounds the last thing 
before dark to make sure that no birds are left in over night, as a cold 
rain or rats or owls may prove to be fatal before morning. 

After the morning's trapping is over, open the doors of all the Gov- 
ernment sparrow type traps so the birds may go in to feed and get out 
again. They soon loose fear and eventually you will catch them, but the 
flat trap seems to be far better at such times, for the birds will go under 
to feed without the fear that they show in entering a small opening; then 
there are no doors to close as they are always ready, — just pull the string. 
If you fail to go home some evening then there is no worry about the 
birds that you are responsible for being locked in a cage, which spoils 
your evening or makes you hurry home to release them. 

The first ones were made with sides of four-inch boards one inch 
thick, but they were too heavy; then wire frames were made and covered 
with netting, but they were also heavy; finally, with aid of an expert 
metal worker, who is now making them for sale, a neat trap was made 
with folded seams and a smooth door, leaving no rough edges and sharp 
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points to scratch your hands and the birds. These are rigid and strong, 
and if they are bent out of shape they can easily be straightened. 

The flat traps proved themselves the most successful in the trapping 
of 2678 birds at "Waukegan last year. 
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A SEPTEMBER MOURNING DOVE BROOD 
On the afternoon of August 31, 1921, while walking through a small 
"jungle" of crab apple trees, gooseberry bushes, and other small growth, 
I found a Mourning Dove sitting on a nest containing two eggs. The 
nest was built in a broken off crab apple tree, about four feet from the 
ground. The eggs hatched about a week later, and the young probably 
left the nest safely, although I did not see them after they were large 
enough to fly. Is this a late date for the Mourning Dove to be nesting 
in east central Iowa? 

Fred J. Pierce. 
Winthrop, Iowa. 

STAIN FOR BIRD HOUSES 

A satisfactory stain for bird houses can be easily made from wal- 
nut hulls. The outside covering of a walnut, when rotted slightly, fur- 
nishes a good strong color. Rub it over the surface of the bird house and 
it produces a dull brown color which blends nicely with its surroundings 
and is pleasing to the eye of a bird. The stain will last several seasons, 
when it can be renewed. The stain, where walnuts are available, is es- 
pecially desirable for the small types of bird houses, such as those for 
Wrens, Bluebirds, etc. Fred J. Pierce. 

Winthrop, Iowa. 

A CROW THAT NEARLY "LOOPED THE LOOP" 
Not long ago I noticed a Crow flying overhead carrying an article 
in his feet that looked like a mouse or something of the sort. This Crow 
wanted to transfer the morsel to his bill, and in trying to do so bent his 
head underneath him so far that he lost his balance and barely escaped 
overturning in the air. This must have surprised him considerably, but he 
was a determined Crow and shortly tried it again, with no better success. 
He was continuing his vain efforts when lost to view, but as his unsteady 
flight had brought him very near the ground, he doubtless alighted, 
where his object was accomplished with much less danger to his equi- 
libration. 

Fred J. Pierce. 

Winthrop, Iowa, Nov. 6, 1921. 

ODD NESTING SITE OF PHOEBE 
(Sayorttis phoebe) 
Perusal of one of my old note books brings to my attention a 
Phoebe's nest constructed in the air-shaft of a coal mine near my home 



